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On Hominid Sexual Dimorphism: Reply 



by MlLFORD WOLPOFF 

Department of Anthropology, University of Michigan, Ann 

Arbor, Mich. 48109, U.S.A. 14 vn 78 
Although the commentary approach to current anthropol- 
ogy publications has usually been a useful vehicle for the 
presentation of serious discussion, the spectre of continued 
clear-cutting of our Northwest Coast forests leads one to 
question whether these discussions should include points that 
could have been clarified through a more careful reading of the 
paper in question or through a query sent by mail. The com- 
ments presented by Williams, Sciulli, and Poirier (CA 19:636- 
37) provide an example and moreover presuppose an extraor- 
dinary degree of ignorance, if not dishonesty, on my part in 
the utilization of canine-socket measurements to estimate 
transverse canine breadths. The authors claim that insufficient 
data were presented to show that this estimation is accurate 
for the australopithecine sample, that the resulting regression 
of socket on actual canine breadth may have been ineptly 
applied, and that eliminating part of the sample " results in 
essentially unimodal curves" (a contention unsupported by any 
statistical test). 

I offer the following points in response: 

1 . In stating that the transverse canine-breadth measurement 
is inevitably maximum in the cervical region and homologous 



and analogous for the nonhuman primates (CA 17:580), I had 
hoped to make it clear that this condition applies to all the 
species concerned without listing them separately. 

2. The least-squares regression formulae and the appropriate 
data regarding their fit are as follows: maxillary canine = 1.01 
(socket breadth) — .13 {r = .990); mandibular canine = .94 
(socket breadth) + .6 (r = .996). For the maxillary sample 
(N = 8), the average absolute difference between the socket 
and canine breadth measures is .11 mm, while the average 
absolute difference between the canine estimate and actual 
breadth is .07 mm. For the mandible (N = 10), these differ- 
ences are respectively .12 and .06 mm. Had the authors re- 
quested these data from me by letter, their discussion of "what 
the data might have shown" would have been unnecessary and 
a number of trees could have been saved. 

3. In any event, these absolute errors are close enough to 
justify a direct estimation of transverse canine breadth by 
socket breadth. Alternatively, their comment simply could 
have been based on the assumption that I attempted to see if 
my procedure was accurate before I used it, although this too 
would have rendered it unnecessary. 

4. Finally, there is no question that removing some data 
from a small sample makes it more difficult to interpret. If the 
authors are interested in pursuing this line of reasoning, they 
might try to remove all measurements ending in an odd number, 
or perhaps those with specimen numbers with more than three 
digits, and report on the effects of these procedures. I look 
forward to hearing about their results. 



On Early Trade 

by V. Sarianidi 
Institute of Ethnography, Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R., Dm. 
Ulianov 19, Moscow 117036, U.S.S.R. 10 m 78 

BonpocLi flpeBHeft iiojihtskohomhh Bee 6ojiee cTaHOBHTca o6i>eK- 
tom yrjiy6jieHHoro H3y Hernia apxeojiornn, cBH^eTejiLCTBOM 
nero HBjieHHfl CHMno3nyM 1972 r. b r. JleHnHrpa^e, nocBameHHOH 
ToproBjie h o6MeHy (MaTepnajiLi KOToporo 6lijih ony6jiHKOBaHLi 
b cneunajiLHOM HOMepe HcypHajia ((KpaTKne coo6meHHa HA AH 
CCCP» No. 138). 3toh nee TeMe nocBameHa b BLicuien cTenemi 
KBajiH<J)HrnipoBaHHaH cTaTLa Kohl (CA 19:463-75), b KOTopoft c 
HcnepriLiBaiomeH iiojihotoh o6o6meHLi H3BecTHLie ^aHHLie, h 
HaMeneHLi cboh co6cTBeHHLie npHHininLi ftajiLHenuiero Hccjie^o- 

BaHHfl 3TOH npo6jieMLI. B UejIOM OCHOBHLie TC3HCLI CTaTLH 

nojiHOCTbio OTBenaiOT coBpeMeHHOMy ypoBHio Hainnx 3Hamift, 
hto pa3VMeeTca He HCKjnonaeT OT^ejiLHLix cnopHLix nojiOHcemiH, 
KaK HanpnMep flonymeHHe noflHeBOJiLHoro Tpy^a peMecjieHHHKOB 
Tene Hxlh cjioh IVB1 hjih hckotoplix MO^epHHCTCKHX (JopMyjin- 

POBOK. 

BMecTe c TeM MHorne cnopHLie nojiOHcemifl o6ycjiOBjieHti 

o6lHHM HeflOCTaTOHHLIM ypOBHeM H3yHeHHOCTH H COCTOHHHeM 

HayKH h b nepByio onepeflL oTcyTCTBneM TBepflLix, o6i>eKTHBHLix 
KpnTepneB. CneH,H<J)HKa apxeojiornn TaKOBa, hto OHa ycTaHaBjin- 
BaeT (JaKT npoHHKHOBeHHHa npeflMeTOB, nyjKflLix onpeflejieHHoii 
KyjiLType, ho KaK npaBHJio He BLiaBjiaeT npnHHHLi hx — b 
pe3yjibTaTe jih MnrpainiH, o6MeHa, ToproBjin, BoeHHoro 3axBaTa 
h t. 3. Harjia^HLiM npHMepoM TOMy MoryT cjiyncnTb coBpeMeHHLie 
pa6oTLi b BaKTpnn anoxn 6poH3Li, r^e b pe3yjibTaTe apxeojiorn- 
necKHX pacKonoK 6lijih o6HapyHceHLi oT^ejiLHLie npeflMeTLi 
rjinnTHKH, xy^oHcecTBeHHOH 6poH3Li h ^ance KepaMHKH, HaxoflHiinie 
HBHLie npaHCKne napajijiejin. Blijio BLicKa3aHo MHeHne o hx 

HMnopTHOM npOHCXOHC^eHHH, HTO nOJIHOCTLK) COOTBeTCTBOBajIO 

coctohhhk) H3y hchhocth BaKTpnn Toro HanajiBHoro nepnofla. 
O^HaKo, nocjieflyiomHe 6ecnper^e^eHTHLie no MacniTa6aM £jia 



KOHua XX b. rpa6nTejii>CKHe pacKomcn MHornx tlichh Mornji 
BaKTpnn anoxn 6poH3Li, blihbhjih KOJioccajiLHLiH norpe6ajii>Hi>iH 
HHBeHTapL, BKjHonaiomHH MeTajijinnecKne 3epKajia, TonopLi, 
cocyflLi, 6yjiaBKH c (JnrypHLiMH HaBepuinaMH, KaMeHHLie kojiohkh 
h BHjioo6pa3HLie opyflHfl rnccapo-cnajiKOBCKoro Tnna. Bee 3th 
MaTepnajiLi TaKHce o6Hapy5KHBaiOT 6eccnopHLie npaHCKne aHajio- 

THH, OflHaKO HX MaCCOBOe KOJIHHeCTBO HaHHCTO HCKJHOHHJIO 

npeflnojioHceHne o bo3mohchom HMnopTe h Hao6opoT flajio BecKne 
ocHOBaHHfl yTBepncflaTL hx npeHMymecTBeHHo MecTHoe npon3BOfl- 
ctbo. Bojiee Toro cTajio ohcbhahlim, hto 3acejieHne 6aKTpnHCKOH 

paBHHHLI ftpeBHHMH 3eMJieflejII>H,aMH npOH30HIJIO 3a CHeT HHBa3HH 

nepe3 ceBepo-BocTOHHLiH HpaH 6ojilhihx rpynn njieMeH, npn- 

HeCHIHX C C060H CBOH Co6cTBeHHLie HaBLIKH b MaTepnajiLHOH 

KyjiLType. Bee 3to He HCKjnonaeT o6MeHHLie h bo3mohcho ToproBLie 

CBH3H He TOJILKO C CeBepO-BOCTOHHLIM HpaHOM, HO H 3jiaMOM; 

CBH^eTejiLCTBOM nocjieftHero HBjimoTca i^hjihh^pli Mecono- 
TaMCKoro Tnna, BCTpeneHHLie b BaKTpnn. 

O cjiohchocth HCTopHHecKoft HHTepnpeTainiH apxeojiornnecKHX 
Ha6jnofleHHH MoryT CBHfleTejiLCTBOBaTL h nenaTH, onpeflejiaeMLie 
KaK 6e3ycjiOBHLie chmbojili jihhhoh co6ctb6hhocth. Mencfly TeM 
H3 Tex nee pa3rpa6jieHHLix Mornji BaKTpnn nponcxoflHT ^ecHTKn 
OflHOTHnHLix, ro fleTajieft noBTopmoiinix flpyr flpyra MeTajijin- 
HecKnx nenaTen, hto HaMeKaeT He ctojibko Ha jiHHHyio, ckojibko 

Ha KO JI JieKT HB Hy K) (ceMeHHyK) KJiaHOByK) H T. 3.) C06cTBeHH0CTb. 

J^yMaeTca, hto h caMH nenaTH II tlic. 30 h. 9. 6ojiee cBH3aHLi 

eme C KyjILTOBOH CHMBOJIHKOH 6LIJILIX o6mHHHHKOB, HeM c 
HapOHCflaiOIAHMH HaCTH0C06cTBeHHHHeCKHMH OTHOHieHHflMH. Ko- 
CBeHHLIM CBH^eTejILCTBOM MOHCeT CJiyHCHTb OflHO pHflOBOe ^eTCKoe 

norpe6eHne c Yjiyr Tene (TypKMeHHCTaH), b kotopom noMHMO 
o6lihhoh norpe6ajiLHOH KepaMHKH HaxoflHjiacb MaccHBHaa 
MeTajijiHHecKaa nenaTL. 

OneBHAHo, hto BLipa6oTKa o6i>eKTHBHLix KpnTepneB flBjiaeTca 
nepBoonepeflHOH 3aflaneH b pa3pa6oTKe na jicoskohomh hcckhx 
cHCTeM mhpoboh apxeojiorHH. 

BTopaa BancHaa npo6jieMa KacaeTca TepMHHOJiornHecKoro 
onpeflejieHHfl hohhthh «o6MeH» h «ToproBjia». Xoth Kohl 
CHHTaeT, ^to aeHbrn He aBjiaioTCfl ochobhmm noKa3aTejieM 
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ToproBjin HMeeTca h HHaa TOHKa 3peHHH, corjiacHo KOTOpoft 
o6MeH nepepacTaeT b ToproBjiio jihihl nocTeneHHo c MOMeHTa 

B03HHKHOBeHHfl nepBLIX BapHaHTOB BCeo6lH,eH 3KBHBajieHTHOft 

(JopMLi ctohmocth — n,eHer. JJpeBHeftiirae, hjih HHane nepBo6LiTHLie 
^eHLrn, euje He HMeiOT 3HaHeHHa Bceo6m,ero njiaTencHoro cpeflCTBa. 
Ohh npHMeHHMLi jihihl k onpen,ejieHHi>iM TOBapaM h b stom 
3aKjiK)HaeTCfl hx rjiaBHoe OTjinnne ot fleHer KjiaccoBLix o6in,ecTB. 
OT^ejieHHe peMecjia ot 3eMjien,ejiHa cTHMyjinpoBajio npeBpameHne 
peMecjieHHOH nponyKinin b TOBap, nnyuniH Ha npo^ancy hto b 

KOHeHHOM CHeTe H npHBOflHT K pa3BHTHK) nepB()6l>ITHOH TOprOBJIH 

BceM 3thm ycjiOBHHM OTBenaeT Tene Hxlh nepnofla IY, Korna 
H3o6HjiHe KaMeHHLix cocyflOB Tnna Intercultural Style coneTaeTca 

C npOT03JiaMCKHMH Ta6«JIHHKaMH H JIHHIL 0C06Lie npHHHHLI 

noMeniajiH eMy nepepacTH b ropoflOK. 

B 3tot nepexoflHoft nepnofl nepBo6i>iTHOH ToproBjin pojiL 
n,eHer MoryT nrpaTL pa3 jih HHLie 3KBHBajieHTHLie TOBapLi, ho 
pa3BHTne MeTajijiyprnH cnoco6cTBOBajio (JopMnpoBamiio nep- 
bo6lithlix n,eHer, BLipanceHHLix npeHMymecTBemio b MeTajijie. 

HapHfly CO CJIHTKaMH, KaK CHHTaiOT, 3TO MOrjIH 6LITL H MeTajIJIH- 

necKne H33ejiHfl, noTpe6HTejiLCKoe 3HaneHHe kotoplix HepeflKo 
yMLinijieHHo HapynieHo, Hanoflo6ne MHHnaTiopHLix n,o 5-7-cm 
MeTajiJiHHecKHX TonopnKOB H3 Tnccapa h CnajiKa, KOTopue 
TenepL H3BecTHLi h b MorcuiLHHKax BaKTpnn. KaK npennojiaraiOT, 
B03M05KHO Ty Hce pojiL 3KBHBa«neHTHLix n,eHer nrpajiH MeTajIJIH- 
necKne, Bcer.ua cTporo onHOTHnHOH (JopMLi «6yjiaBKH» b BH^e 
cTepncHfl, oflHH KOHen; KOToporo pacKOBaH, a flpyrofi HMeeT 
KanjieBHflHoe yTOJimemie, hihpoko pacnpocTpaHeHHoe b IV-II 
tlic. 30 h. 3. b CpenHeft A3hh h CMencHLix o6jiacTax. He hckjhohcho, 
hto noflo6HLie MeTajiJinnecKHe H3nejiHa nrpajiH b stom o6hihphom 
pernoHe b ^omohcthlih nepnon, pojil nepBo6LiTHLix fleHer BnjioTL 
ro noaBjieHna co6cTBeHHo MeTajijinnecKHx neHer, 3HaMeHyiomHX 
co6oft HacTynjieHne noflJiHHHOH ToproBjin KjiaccoBLix o6mecTB. 

[Problems of the political economy of ancient times are more 
and more frequently becoming the subject of intensified 
archeological investigation, as is attested by the symposium 
held in 1972 in Leningrad on trade and barter (the proceedings 
of which appeared in No. 138 of Kratkie Soobshcheniya I A AN 
SSSR [Brief Announcements, Institute of Archeology, Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.]). Devoted to the same theme is 
Kohl's (CA 19:463-75) thoroughly researched article, in which 
he presents an exhaustive analysis of the known data and sets 
down his own guidelines for further research on this problem. 
On the whole, the main theses of the article entirely satisfy the 
requirements of our present level of knowledge. There are, of 
course, certain disputable points, such as, for example, his 
assumption of forced labor on the part of the artisans of Tepe 
Yahya IVB1 and certain modernistic formulations. 

At the same time, Kohl makes many questionable statements 
which are attributable to the insufficient level of previous 
study and the limited state of the art, primarily due to the 
absence of firm objective criteria. It is the nature of archeology 
that, while it establishes the fact of penetration by objects 
alien to a particular culture, it does not, as a rule, bring out the 
reasons for their presence, be it migrations, barter, trade, 
military conquest, or whatever. A graphic example of this is 
offered by modern work on the Bronze Age in Bactria, where, 
as a result of archeological excavations, engravings, bronze 
works of art, and even ceramics with obvious Iranian parallels 
have been discovered. At first it was believed that these 
originated as imports, a belief which corresponded perfectly to 
the state of knowledge of Bactria in that initial period. However, 
subsequent excavations, on an unprecedented scale, of many 
thousands of Bronze Age Bactrian graves in the latter part of 
the 20th century have disclosed a colossal funeral inventory 
which includes metal mirrors, axes, vessels, pins with figured 
heads, stone columns, and forked implements of the Hissar- 
Sialk type. All these materials undeniably suggest Iranian 
analogies, but their massive quantity entirely excludes the 
possibility of their having been imported and, moreover, 
provides telling arguments in favor of predominantly local 



production. Furthermore, it has become obvious that the 
settlement of the Bactrian plain by ancient agriculturalists 
took place through invasion from northeastern Iran of large 
groups of tribes that brought with them their own skills in 
material culture. All this does not exclude the possibility of 
barter and of trade ties with not only northeastern Iran, but 
also Elam; cylinders of the Mesopotamian type found in 
Bactria provide evidence of the latter. 

Another indication of the difficulty of historical interpreta- 
tion of archeological observations has to do with seals, which 
have been denned as unequivocal symbols of personal property. 
These same plundered cemeteries of Bactria have yielded many 
metal seals of the same type, similar to the last detail, implying 
not so much personal as collective (family, clan, etc.) property. 
It seems to me that even the seals of the 2d millennium B.C. 
are connected more with the religious symbolism of past 
members of primitive communes than with emerging private 
property relations. Indirect evidence of this is furnished by an 
ordinary child's grave at Uluk Tepe (Turkmenistan) in which, 
in addition to the usual funeral ceramics, a massive metal seal 
was found. 

Obviously, the working out of objective criteria is a problem 
of the first rank for world archeology with reference to the 
development of paleoeconomic systems. 

A second important problem concerns the definitions of the 
concepts "barter" and "trade." Although Kohl considers money 
not to be a basic indicator of trade, there is another point of 
view which maintains that barter develops gradually into 
trade only after the appearance of the first variants of a 
universal equivalent form of value, money. The most ancient 
or primitive money did not yet have significance as a universal 
medium of payment. It applied only to particular goods. This 
is the principal distinction between primitive money and the 
money of class societies. The separation of crafts from agricul- 
ture stimulated the conversion of a craft product into a com- 
modity to be sold, which ultimately led to the development of 
primitive trade. All of these conditions are met by Tepe Yahya 
in Period IV, when an abundance of stone vessels of the 
Intercultural Style type coincides with proto-Elamite tablets; 
only special conditions prevented it from growing into a 
small town. 

In this transitional period of primitive trade, the role of 
money may be played by various equivalent goods, but the 
rise of metallurgy facilitated the development of primitive 
money mainly in the form of metal. In addition to ingots, it is 
believed that this money could also have taken the form of 
metal articles whose original practical significance was often 
deliberately altered, as, for example, in the case of 5-7-cm -long 
miniature axes from Hissar and Sialk, which have now also 
been found in the cemeteries of Bactria. It is conjectured that 
the metal "pins," shaped in the form of a rod with one end 
beaten flat and the other having a droplet-shaped bulge, which 
were widely distributed in Central Asia and adjacent areas in 
the 4th to 2d millennium B.C., may also have played the part 
of equivalent money. It cannot be ruled out that similar metal 
articles were used as primitive money in this vast region right 
up to the appearance of coinage proper, which signified the 
beginning of the genuine trade of class societies.] 



Reply 

by Philip L. Kohl 

Department of Anthropology, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 

Mass. 02181, U.S.A. 15 vn 78 
I thank Sarianidi for his thoughtful comments on my paper. 
His own exceptionally productive work in northern Afghanistan 
graphically illustrates the way in which former conceptions 
must be revised with new discoveries and the fact that vast and 
important regions of the Near East and Central Asia, such as 
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the southern Bactrian plain, have received insufficient ar- 
chaeological exploration, much less intensive excavation and 
survey. The mindlessness of the assertions of some "new 
archaeologists" (e.g., Leone 1972:26) who proclaim that we 
already know the major outline or facts of prehistory and must 
now proceed with the remaining problem of analysis and 
theoretical interpretation is demonstrated by Sarianidi's work, 
as well as by the results of excavations by Western scholars in 
Iran that I attempted to summarize in my article. Theoretical 
analysis and the collection of new data must proceed simul- 
taneously if our understanding of cultural evolution or even 
determination of "laws" of cultural processes is to advance. 
The current de-emphasis on basic culture-historical reconstruc- 
tions which prevails in the new, contemporary archaeology is 
singularly misguided and unfortunate. 

This point is raised by Sarianidi when he observes that 
earlier interpretations of finds from Afghanistan as imports 
from Iran must be revised in the light of new data. As a result 
of his excavations it seems more likely that these metal and 
stone objects, which occur in great quantity, were locally made 
and that their presence must be explained differently. However, 
I question Sarianidi's interpretation of a tribal migration from 
Iran for the same reason: the prehistory of Iranian Khorasan, 
the source of the postulated migration, is almost totally un- 
known. Until such work is carried out and a detailed analysis 
of the relative chronologies and material cultures of both 
regions is made, I am not persuaded by this interpretation. 
Historically, we know that Bactria was an exceptionally rich 
and fertile area. Current work farther south in Pakistan by 
French investigators at Mehrgar, where about 10 m of aceramic 
deposits have been discovered stratified beneath levels radio- 
carbon-dated to the 6th millennium B.C., is revealing the 
Neolithic backdrop to the Harappan civilization. That is, it is 
becoming clear that communities in Central Asia and along the 
Indus evolved locally, as well as, undoubtedly, at times received 
peoples migrating from other areas. It is inconceivable to me 
that such a local evolutionary record cannot be traced for 



Bactria; our current understanding again only reflects the lack 
of sufficient archaeological work in the area. It may even be 
possible someday to reverse the directionality or causality and 
demonstrate that metallurgical and other technological and 
cultural developments in eastern Iran and Afghanistan were 
fundamentally important for the evolution of communities 
farther west. 

Sarianidi's point about distinguishing trade from exchange 
and associating the appearance of primitive money with the 
former is well-taken. It raises the exceptionally critical problem 
of the determination of value on the basis of material remains. 
I have no answer to this problem but feel that the best chance 
for such a determination will be through a comparative and 
painstaking analysis of materials from cemeteries that have 
been sufficiently excavated; comparative data now exist from 
Shahr-i Sokhta, Shah-dad, and Hissar and, slightly later, from 
Bactria. If materials are analyzed according to provenience, 
quantity, and association at each site, as has recently been 
initiated at Shahr-i Sokhta (Piperno 1977), and compared with 
one another, some determination may be possible. It then, of 
course, would be fascinating to make a further comparison with 
Ur and other sites in Mesopotamia where we also can utilize 
textual sources, particularly now the rich archives from Ebla 
(M. Tosi, personal communication), to learn how proximity to 
source areas and other possible variables, such as sociopolitical 
considerations, affected the relative prices of different goods. I 
also must add that analogies based upon the ethnographic 
record make me confident that primitive money, as discussed 
by Sarianidi, was present throughout southwestern Asia in the 
mid-3d millennium B.C. (and probably much earlier). Thus, the 
use of the term "trade" seems to be justified. 
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On the Alleged Diffusion of Hindu 
Symbols to Mesoamerica 

by Charles D. Cheek 

Proyecto Arqueoldgico Co pan, Apartado Postal 1291, San 

Pedro Sula, Honduras. 20 vn 78 
Mundkur (CA 19:541-68) demonstrates in a very scholarly 
way that the attempt to find correspondences between Meso- 
american and Hinduized Asian religious symbols rests on a 
superficial and inaccurate knowledge of the historical and 
iconographic nature of the Hindu material. He uses the two 
ancient weapons of antidiff usionists : the demonstration of time 
differentials in the appearance of a trait in donor and recipient 
cultures and the demonstration that the total context and 
configuration of the traits has not been considered. 

I am mostly convinced by his arguments. Because of the 
nature of the diffusion problem itself, however, the article is 
inconclusive. It will elicit two kinds of responses. Antidiffu- 
sionists will praise it as support for their view, and diffusionists 
will thank the author for pointing out their deficiencies and 
proceed to use the new and better understanding of the material 
to sharpen their discussion of parallels. 

Rather than focusing on specific diffusionary problems, those 
interested in such topics might find it useful to look at broader 
problems, such as the kind of diffusion that takes place between 
societies of different or the same level of complexity. For 



example, in discussing the diffusion between India and South- 
east Asia, Mundkur is describing cultural imperialism between 
Neolithic and more complex societies. Contact between India 
and Mesoamerica must have had a very different context, no 
matter how many or how few people came to the New World. 
I would hardly expect to see the Southeast Asian pattern 
repeated in Mesoamerica, as he seems to suggest at one point. 
Focus on the structure of the contact situation is not a new 
idea, but a broad-based comparative study should lead to some 
general propositions about the process of diffusion. This orien- 
tation will take us away from the study of diffusion per se and 
closer to a more general study of culture change. 

In closing, I would challenge two statements about the 
beliefs of Mayanists. I do not agree that there is "extraordi- 
nary disagreement" among Mayanists about the identity of the 
figures on Maya stelae: the majority think they are historical 
personages. Secondly, I do not agree that the Maya did not 
have a pantheon during the Classic. Given comparative an- 
thropological data, a society at the level of the Classic Maya 
"should" have a defined pantheon, and many scholars believe 
that one can be defined. 



by Jacqueline de Durand-Forest 

15, rue Lakanal, 75015 Paris, France. 6 iv 78 
Parallelement aux sciences dites exactes, la linguistique nous a 
familiarises avec la notion de structure. Meme si les autres 
sciences humaines n'en ont fait leur profit que plus tardivement, 
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